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An Address Delivered Before the Women’s Forum, New 
York, January 17, 1919. 

ITH the thirty minutes allotted, as we say in law, 

time would appear to be the essence of this con- 
tract. Thirty hours with a week between times for 
reading up would be none too much for the adequate 
presentation of a question which has concerned human- 
ity for so many generations and the fortunes of a per- 
secuted, but persevering people, for so many centuries, 
I cannot do more in so short a time than present to you 
a few salient points with the very, briefest outlines, in 
the hope not so much of persuading you as of aiding 
you to understand the point of view of many millions 
of your fellow-citizens in this country who are of Irish 
blood. ; 

For a talk of this kind the subject naturally divides 
itself into four headings: The history of Ireland, self- 
determination for Ireland, American sympathy, and last, 
but which seems to me most important, American in- 
terests. 

The population of Ireland is a little over four mil- 
lions. About seventy years ago it was between eight and 
nine millions. Such an array of natural resources, 
coupled with such an unparalleled decrease in population, 
is followed most naturally by an interrogation mark. 
The inevitable answer is, misgovernment, which to the 
Irish means foreign government. 

Until the English invasions (in the twelfth century) 
Ireland was a free and independent country, having its 
own language, literature and laws. Its civilization was 
old when Rome was still young. After the English in- 
vasion, the history of Ireland may be summed up in 
four words, “Seven centuries of oppression.” To some 
of you it may seem a strong statement to make, that 
Ireland through many generations and hundreds of years 
suffered a fate worse than that from which Belgium is 
now emerging; but the statement is borne out by history, 
corroborated by English historians, and the statement 
is true. 
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It is not my purpose, however, to shock your sensi- 
bilities or revive bitter memories by going into harrow- 
ing details. The English themselves are now frankly 
ashamed and sorry for the acts of their ancestors. The 
Irish want to forgive them, but they say that contrition 
is only one prerequisite to absolution, another important 
one being restitution. Suffice it to say that if you can 
picture a small nation of people overcome by superior 
physical force, prohibited by law from acquiring legal 
title to their own lands, compelled to pay exorbitant rents 
to alien landlords who raised the rents according as the 
tenants improved the land until all motive for husbandry 
or industry, beyond keeping body and soul together, was 
destroyed; deprived. by law of the consolation of their 
own religion, forbidden to use their own language or 
to develop their industries or commerce, a part of her 
territory colonized by armies of the invaders, who, being 
of different race, religion, and language, under the policy 
of “First divide and then destroy,” were made the bene- 
ficiaries of special legislation. If aided by your own 
observation during the past few years, you can visual- 
ize these things, you will be able to understand why there 
are so few Irish in Ireland and so many Irish in other 
parts of the world; why the Irish in Ireland are unhappy 
under English rule and want to be free, and why the 
Irish in America want to help them. 


BITTER PERIODS Or PERSECUTION. 


One of the bitterest periods of persecution in Ireland 
followed the successful revolt of our American colonies 
against England, and sprang from English resentment 
at the large numbers of Irishmen in our Revolutionary 
forces, amounting, according to the English historian 
Lecky, to over fifty per cent. Ever since that example 
set by the American colonies each and every generation 
of Irishmen has asserted the right to self-government, 
even to the point of open rebellion, from 1798 to 1916. 

Although Irish representation in the British House of 
Commons constituted only a negligible minority, still it 
gave the Irish an opportunity to be heard in a forum 
through which they could reach the public opinion of 
England and sometimes of the outside world. By per- 
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sistent appeal to conscience and by resorting to the par- 
liamentary weapon of obstruction they succeeded in se- 
curing the passage of several important acts, outstanding 
ones being the Catholic Emancipation act in 1832 and 
the so-called Land act in 1903. 


Without belittling the beneficence of the Land act 
as a valuable concession, it is only just to remember that 
the British exchequer, out of which payment for the 
land was advanced, by the government of Great Britain, 
was the same exchequer into which Ireland’s taxes were 
paid. In relation generally to English money spent in 
Ireland it must be remembered that it is only a small 
part of the money which the Irish people pay into the 
British exchequer in the form of taxes. The Land act 
was a good business deal for England and it gave hope 
and opportunity to the agricultural section of Ireland, 
at the same time increasing England’s meat supply 
from a convenient source. It soon transpired, however, 
that Ireland was suffering from destructive competition 
with Argentina and Australia in the raising of cattle. 
Having no diversity of products, Ireland in 1905 found 
herself again at the mercy of England with nothing to 
sell but cattle. 

You will be waiting to hear some mention of Ulster. 
Friends of England paint a picture of Ulster as if it 
were taken from the very heart of England and placed 
in the northeast corner of Ireland in a strange and un- 
friendly environment needing and deserving England's 
perpetual protection. The facts of history show, how- 
ever, in spite of the sending of large colonies of Scotch 
and English emigrants to take up confiscated land from 
which the Irish owners had been driven, that Ulster is 
today not an English shire but a province of Ireland. 
Nor is there any ground for the impression that Ulster 
is distinctively Protestant in its population, the fact be- 
ing that there are about 990,000 Protestants to 690,000 
Catholics, over 45 per cent of the whole population. 
Again with regard to‘ Ulster’s political solidarity, her 
quota in the House of Commons was 33, of which 16 | 
were Nationalists. As to the comparative wealth of 
Ulster, the taxable rate per capita is there only in round 
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numbers £3% as against £4%4 per capita in Leinster. 
The much heralded superiority of Ulster in manufac- 
turing industries as compared with other parts of lre- 
land is easily accounted for. Of course the man or 
woman has not yet been born with the hardihood to 
challenge the Scotch for thrift and economy. Our genial 
philosopher Patrick Francis Murphy has ol.served that 
this reputation was well founded even as far back as 
the beginning of our Christian era, for when the problem 
arose of feeding the multitude with five loaves and three 
fishes the one selected as steward to superintend the 
feast and who collected several baskets-full left over 
was none other than St. Andrew, the patron Saint of 
Scotland. When we remember, however, that England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries absolutely 
destroyed the well-established and prosperous Irish 
woolen, cotton and glass manufacturing industries be- 
cause of their successful competition with those same 
industries in England, and left in Ireland only the linen 
industry, which was almost wholly confined to Ulster, 
the contrast is easy to understand. 


IRELAND'S TROUBLES DUE To INDUSTRIAL CAUSES. 


The unhappy condition of Ireland during the past cen- 
tury in spite of Ulster’s special privilege was quite gen- 
eral, extending to most of the nine counties of that 
province, for government statistics show that emis 
tion from Ulster during the period from 1851 to 1910 
was nearly a million and a quarter. Ireland’s troubles 
are largely traceable to industrial causes and not, as 
England would have us believe, to religious and racial 
antipathy between the North and the South. In Ulster 
the Protestant lives in neighborly relations with the 
Catholics who are there in a large minority. In the 
South of Ireland the Catholic lives in peaceful rela- 
tions with his Protestant neighbors who are there in a 
very small minority. Some of the Protestants in U!ster 
are opposed to any measure of Home Rule which in- 
cludes any part of Ulster. The Protestants of the South 
are opposed to any measure of Home Rule which ex- 
cludes Ulster. 

A disinterested correspondent sent by an American 
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newspaper to investigate conditions in Ireland reports 
that the greed and tenacity of a handful of Ulster capital- 
ists who have been able to impose their views upon their 
equally tenacious but misguided adherents have been the 
chief cause of England’s inability to placate the Irish 
people as a whole. That Ulster, the source of so much 
embarrassment to England, is the child of her own loins; 
hence England has been loath to coerce Ulster. The 
capitalist leaders of Ulster have shrewdly taken ad- 
vantage of that relationship to get all they can and keep 
all they get even to the point, as you know, of threatened 
armed rebellion. 

No, the people of Ireland as a nation are not divided 
by difference in religion any more than are the people of 
America; on the contrary, many of Ireland’s greatest 
leaders and patriots have been Protestants. I mention 
Henry Grattan, Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, John 
Mitchel, grandfather of our late Mayor, Parnell and 
Casement as only a few of them. It is also an historical 
fact that Ireland has never had a religious war, which 
is a record for toleration unique in the annals of Europe. 

Wuart Is Sinn FEIn? 

I now come to something that will arrest your atten- 
tion, and that is Sinn Fein. From what you have heard 
and read possibly you have come to regard Sinn Fein 
as a term of opprobrium and reproach. I assume that 
you want to know what it means in the minds of those 
who use it as a watchword. In Ireland those two words 
stand for a great and noble ideal. The words are Gaelic, 
meaning, when freely translated, “Self-Reliance,” and 
literally translated, “For Ourselves.” The watchword 
of Ireland is, and since 1905 has been not any longer 
“Against England” but “For Ireland.” Not any more 
the old cry “Down with England,” but “Up with Ire- 
land.” It means “Self-Reliance”: ‘No more fault find- 
ing against others until we have done our best our- 
selves.” It means to the people of Ireland what we 
mean when we say “America First.” It embodies an 
idea which is simply tremendous and invincible. It has 
done something which the centuries have failed to do 
in the face of the conqueror’s policy “Divide and De- 
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stroy.” It has united the people of Ireland and sub- 
stituted for all other policies the policy of self-reliance. 

The idea did not originate in the war. It did not 
originate even in Ireland. It was first conceived in Hun- 
gary many years ago, where it succeeded in throwing off 
the Austrian yoke and establishing a dual sovereignty. 
Later it was adopted as a watchword by the sinking 
nationality of Poland, which was buoyed up and revived 
by its inspiration. It saved also the national soul of Fin- 
land, so that the people of Poland.and Finland, so long 
under the heel of Russian autocracy, were ready to assert 
their national spirit when the day of their deliverance 
finally came. 

The idea represented by the words Sinn Fein came to 
Ireland as long ago as 1905, I say, when that country was 
confronted with the danger of ruin and famine because 
of its lack of diversity in products and the destructive 
competition of Argentina and Australia in the raising of 
cattle for the English market. Irish students of political 
economy, among them Arthur Griffith, who had ob- 
served what had occurred in Hungary, Poland and Fin- 
land, resolved to apply to Ireland the remedy indicated 
by the words Sinn Fein. They said to the people of 
Ireland, “Instead of scolding England, let us cultivate 
more self-reliance,” and they did. “If we cannot be in- 
dependent of England, let us at least be less dependent on 
her.” “Let us arouse our national spirit,” and they did. 
“Let us revive the language and literature of our race.” 
“Instead of submitting to the denationalizing influence of 
a school system which in its primary, secondary and uni- 
versity branches is controlled and directed by the British 
Government for the purpose of making the Irish forget 
all about Ireland and learn all about England, let us es- 
tablish schools and universities and educate our children 
to love Ireland and to live in Ireland and for Ireland.” 
“Let us encourage the raising of crops as well as cattle.” 
“Let us encourage the idea of co-operation among the 
farmers with group ownership of agricultural implements 
and machinery, including dairy farming.” “Let us en- 
courage Irish manufactures so as to be less dependent on 
England for the necessities of life other than food”; and 
they did most of these things and tried to do many more. 
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HoMeE Rute SHELVED. 


After that came the deluge, for the war began. In the 
meantime the Parliamentary party after forty years of un- 
ceasing effort had suceeded in procuring the enactment of 
a bill which provided some measure of Home Rule for the 
Irish. But Ulster said no. Ulster not only opposed but 
rebelled. Ulster bought arms and ammunition from Ger- 
many,‘and sent her able counsel, Carson, a London at- 
torney born in the south of Ireland, who never lived in 
Ulster, and therefore could make no pretense of being 
actuated by motives of patriotism for Ulster—sent Carson 
to consult with the Kaiser. He is said to have convinced 
the Kaiser that England, if threatened with civil war, 
would not fight against Germany. If true it is interesting 
to speculate what might not have happened had Carson 
not so convinced the Kaiser. Ulster organized and drilled 
an army, fully prepared to resist the application of the 
Home Rule act. Volunteers of the south of Ireland pro- 
ceeded to arm themselves as a protection against an 
armed foe in the north. The English Parliament then 
passed a law suspending the operation of the Home Rule 
act for the duration of the war. Importation of firearms 
and ammunition by Ulster met with no Government in- 
terference. Ammunition and arms imported by the volun- 
teers of the,south were seized by the Government, and 
men who tried to deliver them were shot down in the 
streets by British soldiery. Then there came to the 
volunteers information that they were to be disarmed 
while the army of Ulster men was to keep its arms. 
This was the last straw. A group of Irish Republicans, 
following the example of our revolutionary fathers, re- 
solved to rebel, and with physical force as a last resort 
proclaim the establishment of an Irish Republic. They 
were no mere political adventurers, but men of lofty 
ideals inspired by the example of America’s patriots, who 
were ready to sacrifice life and all that was dear to them 
in behalf of the cause of liberty. They knew the odds 
against them and must have expected defeat by superior 
physical force. They believed, however, that they could 
not fail and they did not fail in their real object, which 
was to arotse the national soul of Ireland and unify her 
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people in face of the great events of the war and the 
Peace Conference that would follow. After a week of 
battle against a British force of 28,000 men reinforced by 
British gunboats in Dublin harbor, they surrendered as 
prisoners of war but were, notwithstanding, court mar- 
tialed and shot. 

The reaction following their execution, after Easter 
week, 1916, culminated in the Irish elections, when it 
transpired on December 28 that three-fourths of the adult 
men and women of Ireland under the leadership of Sinn 
Fein had voted for absolute separation from England 
and the establishment of an Irish Republic. 

Ireland had been revived by Woodrow Wilson’s decla- 
ration of America’s purposes in entering the war. The 
one which concerned Ireland particularly was the Asner- 
ican principle of self-determination which the people of 
Ireland had accepted in good faith and in deadly earnest. 
Although England tried to put the people of Ireland in a 
false position in the eyes of the world because of their 
opposition to conscription without Home Rule, notwith- 
standing Australia’s having Home Rule, had voted against 
conscription, the fact remains, which you have not yet 
been permitted to know, that as many Irishmen have 
fallen in this war as Americans. 

The term self-determination is more inclusive than 
self-government. It means to a people the right to choose 
their form of government. They may not want self- 
government. They may prefer as Scotland does to be 
under another government. Some say, “Why should 
not Ulster have self-determination as well as the rest of 
Ireland.” It is to be observed that the American prin- 
ciple is self-determination .not for counties but for 
peoples. Ulster, of course, is only a small part of Ire- 
land, which is a country with all the attributes of a 
nation. Moreover, Ireland is not the only country with 
its minority section, for Canada has her Quebec and even 
we have the solid South, more solid than Ulster, but we 
all live happily under one Government. 


IRELAND’s RiGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION. 


Some Englishmen argue that self-determination should 
apply only to those people who were under the dominion 
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of the Central Powers; that if Ireland were entitled to 
self-determination so too would be any State in the 
American Union, or the Southern Confederacy, er Porto 
Rico, or the Philippines. This is argument by analogy 
which, of course, has no force in the absence of re- 
semblance between the things compared. Everyone of 
our States, including those in the Southern Confederacy, 
was a party to a contract, the American Constitution, in 
which they solemnly agreed to become a part of the 
United States of America as a nation and it was, of 
course, the attempted breach of that contract which 
brought on our Civil War. Again, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines have never been free and independent coun- 
tries as Ireland was, but were colonies originally re- 
claimed from barbarism by Spain, and ceded to us in the 
peace settlement following our war with Spain. England 
carefully avoids the mention of Cuba. Unlike the Irish, 
who have fought in every American battle from Bunker 
Hill to St. Mihiel, the Cubans were never called upon to 
defend our Flag and yet we fought a bloody war to put 
an end to her oppression and then established her as a 
free and independent nation. Can it be that the sole 
qualification of small nations for self-determination 
which the Peace Conference will recognize, is to have a 
“geographical situation within the empire of the Central 
Powers”? 

As to the sympathy of America, there are many reasons 
why the descendants of the Irish in America be- 
lieve that our Government should actively sympathize 
with Ireland in her efforts to obtain freedom. Self-de- 
termination and all the other principles promulgated and 
heralded as the controlling motives which actuated us in 
entering into the war were all embodied in our own 
Declaration of Independence. 

One of the great characters disclosed by the war has 
spoken from across the sea in a voice which has come to 
be recognized by America and by the world as the voice of 
Belgium, and the great patriot, Cardinal Mercier, has 
said: “It is inconceivable that Ireland’s right to self- 
determination and nationhood be not recognized by the 
other nations of the world at the Peace Conference.” 
Belgium knows, Belgium understands what oppression 
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means, and so does not hesitate to speak up for Ireland. 
America has forgotten what oppression means for her- 
self, and, forced by circumstances to make common cause 
with her former: oppressor against a common danger 
which is now passed, she waits patiently, sympathetically, 
but so far passively, with regard to Ireland, hoping that 
justice will be done. 

I believe the time has come to appeal not only to Ameri- 
can sympathy, but to American interests as well. It is cer- 
tainly for the interest of the people of the United Stutes 
as a whole that they be united in national spirit no mat- 
ter how much they may and must differ in politics. 


THe War HAs LiFTED BAN OF SERVITUDE. 


Every good American citizen thinks with reverence of 
his ancestors, and he has good reason to. Most of them 
came here to escape some form of tyranny. If they are 
not in this country his filial affection goes out to them 
wherever they are; and, if they are in this country, he is 
proud of their sturdy character and of the courage they 
displayed in coming here. Every race has its good traits, 
and we are taught to believe that the best of those good 
traits go to make up our national spirit. hatever tends 
to improve the spirit of any part of our population also 
tends to improve our national spirit and morale as a 
people. The great war has lifted the ban of servitude 
from evety race whose offspring goes to make up the 
composite population of America—from every race save 
only one. 

The Pole, the Ukranian, the Serb, the Rumanian, the 
Jugo-Slav, the Czecho-Slovak, and all the rest with whom 
we heartily sympathize and whom that gallant soldier of 
the British army and brilliant writer, Captain W. J. M. 
Maloney, has referred to as “those chance acquaintances 
of the war,” each and all may hold up their heads in proud 
thanksgiving and say: “Our race is free at last.” Even 
the Jew, so loyal to America, but never forgetful of the 
welfare of his race, may turn his gaze towards Palestine 
and say: “At last the homeland-.of my fathers is out of 
bondage.” Yes, even the loyal American of German blood 
is able to say with heartfelt gratitude: “Thank God that 
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Germany has lost the war and that the German people 
have thereby found their freedom.” 

And after all this roster has been called, the Irish alone 
remain with hopes deferred. Are the descendants of the 
Irish alone among all Americans to be left out of the 
general rejoicing? Are they to be the only ones who can 
be hereafter referred to as the offspring of a subject race? 
Those who have at heart the best interests of the United 
States of America are short-sighted indeed if they can- 
not see the effect such an unfortunate omission will have 
upon our national spirit. 

It is also for the best interest of America that questions 
of internal policy be discussed and determined without 
the injection of foreign and irrelevant issues. If the time 
shall come when political parties and political leaders no 
longer have any ground upon which to appeal to the so- 
called Irish vote, or any other racial vote as such, then 
questions of American politics can be determined on their 
merits alone. 

Finally, it is for the interest of America in her foreign 
relations that there be a close union of peace and mutual 
understanding among all the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. So long as England withholds justice from 
Ireland this can never be; for, say what you will and 
reason as you will, blood is thicker than water, and, with 
the common danger passed, and peace restored, the old 
smouldering hatred of the oppressor, which is not con- 
fined to Americans of Irish descent, will prevent any 
closer union between England and America than that 
union which is represented by an armed truce. 


PusLisH THE BANNS OF MATRIMONY. 


In closing my remarks to this audience of women, it 
may not be inappropriate to leave with you this final 
thought. At one of the entertainments given to Mr. Bal- 
four and the other British Commissioners who came here 
last year to urge the speedy transportation of our troops 
to Europe, a speaker said: “Whom God had joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,” referring, of course, to 
our association with England during the war. We all 
subscribe most heartily to that sentiment. But before the 
wedding bells ring out and the ceremony takes place and 
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the certificate of marriage, in the form of a treaty, is con- 
firmed by our Senate, I assume that the banns of matri- 
mony will be published to the great American congrega- 
tion and we shall be told that we are in duty bound to 
make known any just cause or impediment why the union 
should not be solemnized; then there will be millions of 
Americans who will stand up and say: “John Bull, what 
about that little woman who is tied up to you and who 
wants a separation on the grounds of cruelty and inhuman 
treatment, or if that is too strong, on the ground of 
incompatability alone?” 

In other words, “What about Ireland?” Did you not 
acquiesce in silence to the American principle of self-de- 
termination for all peoples when you were sorely in need 
of aid? For my hearers will understand that there are 
millions of their countrywomen who regard Ireland as 
the victim of an alliance with a cruel mate who is strong 
enough and clever enough to maintain a fair reputation 
with the rest of the world, but who has nothing for her 
but blows and threats. Mr. Shortt, British Secretary for 
Ireland, recently announced that the Irish question will 
be solved within six months either peacefully or bloodily. 
Ireland stands with her back to the wall awaiting the next 
blow. Ireland has resolved at last upon a separation from 
her so-called liege lord and she is sustained in this re- 
solve by a greater majority of her children than those who 
stood on the side of freedom in the American Revolution. 
She hopes the blow will be averted and that England will 
live up to her tacit agreement. If not she still hopes— 
can it be vainly?—that there are red-blooded men and 
women among her neighbors who will come to her rescue 
and protect her and help her bring her case to court and 
enable her to plead her cause before a jury of the nations 
of the world assembled in the Peace Conference. 











The Church and Democracy 


FATHER JAMES J. Howarp 


An Address Delivered at a Banquet Given by the, Holy 
Cross Alumni to Senator David J. Walsh, 
Worcester, Mass., February 18, 1919. 


HE Senator-elect does not have to be assured that 
‘his election has given sincere pleasure to Holy 


Cross men. His whole career, both in his profession 
and in his rapid advance in public station, has been fol- 
lowed by us with keenest interest and. ‘liveliest satis- 
faction. Now that he is to take his place in the chief 
legislative body in Christendom, a body that yields to 
none in either honor or dignity, we are all rejoiced and 
gladdened beyond measure. 

In the intentions of the founders of our country the 
Senate was an institution for the eternal safeguarding 
of the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
They seemed to fear that the Lower House with its 
more numerous membership might be torn from its 
moorings by an ill-balanced pressure, but they hoped 
and felt that the Senate, less numerous in its member- 
ship and enjoying a longer tenure of office, might never 
be drawn away from its loyalty to those principles. 
In the minds of the Founders, the Senate was to be 
the inner fortress of democracy. With them, demo- 
cratic government was not a mere phrase, but was the 
political embodiment of well-defined principles. These 
principles had already been published to the world in 
the declaration: That men have certain inalienable 
rights, that men are equal before the law, that the con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of the just powers 
of a government. They declared in other words, that 
the State is not absolute; that citizens stand on an 
equal footing, and that the common welfare is the 
reason and the justification of every State function. 
A government built on those foundations meant democ- 
racy with them. 

Our Senator is a Catholic and a graduate of a 
Catholic college, and the question may be asked, nay, 
it is asked, Will he feel at home in a body of which 
such principles form the very soul? Will its atmos- 
phere be congenial to him? We are here tonight to 
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say to Massachusetts and the nation that there is no 
place, on earth where a Catholic can feel more at 
home; more still, that no man can feel so much at home 
there as a Catholic. There was no such thing as democ- 
racy as we understand it, until Christianity was estab- 
lished. The so-called democratic States of antiquity 
knew nothing of the doctrine of inalienable rights and 
equality of citizens, or of the common welfare as a 
basis of government. Christianity furnished both the 
reason and tke motive for democracy. Democracy is 
based on respect for the dignity of the individual. The 
Church taught then as she teaches now, that our nature 
was of such dignity that God Himself had assumed it, 
and that He had given up His life for all men and for 
every man, for the upbuilding and restoration of human- 
ity. Men may assimilate every branch of science; they 
may absorb the whole field of philosophic thought, but 
nowhere else will they find a convincing, satisfying 
reason for democracy but in these two fundamental 
truths of the Catholic Church: That God Himself be- 
came man, and that He died for every individual man. 
As Christianity furnished the minds of men with a ra- 
tional basis for democracy, so did organized Christian- 
ity, the Church, become the great school of democracy, 
its exponent and the upholder of its principles. 


Her record as a defender and a teacher of democracy 
goes back over nineteen centuries. She had scarcely 
left her-cradle when in her weakness she was brought 
face to face with the might of Rome, an empire whose 
limits were coterminous with civilization. It was not 
a religious motive that drove Rome to engage the Church 
in battle. Rome welcomed all religions; built temples 
for them and encouraged their adherents. Rome gave 
battle to the Church because she saw that the foundations 
of her authority could not survive’in a Christian soul, ° 
and therefore if the Church spread through the Empire, 
the Empire must fall. The Roman Empire was an ab- 
solute State, built on the theory that the citizen had no 
right except such as the State had conferred upon him. 
The Church held that there was no such thing as an 
absolute State, and that men had God-given rights be- 
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fore the State came into existence, which no State 
could abridge and much less take away. When the 
two theories met, Rome gave instant battle. For 300 
years the contest waged between the material force of 
Rome and the immaterial force of an idea. The Coliseum 
and every circus in the Empire ran red with blood; mil- 
lions of lives were sacrificed, but the end saw the giant 
of empire stretching his weary limbs in the exhaustion 
of death and the idea of human rights marching on in 
triumph. 


THe CuHurcH INHERITS THE CULTURE OF ANTIQUITY. 

When the barriers of defense were swept away by 
the dacay of Roman power, the Barbarians overran 
Europe with the rapidity and the violence of a tornado. 
Wherever they passed, every vestige of civilization was 
wiped out and when the storm was over, one institu- 
tion alone was left standing. Civil authority and its 
forms were destroyed root and branch, and the Chris- 
tian Church alone survived. She stood, the heir of 
the culture of antiquity, especially of Roman law; with 
that inheritance, molded into harmony with the content 
of the truths of her own intellectual life, she was 
destined to become the mother of the modern world. 
With infinite patience and Divine skill she set herself 
to the task of laying deep the foundations of civil in- 
stitutions and spreading once again the realms of civil- 
ization. The instrument for the work was already at 
hand, as God had opportunely raised up one of the 
really great men of all times, Benedict of Nursia. The 
500 years from the fall of Rome should be called by 
right the Benedictine Age. The traveler in Europe of- 
ten marvels as he sees the patience and the industry 
with which desolate mountains have been reclaimed 
for the service of men. The soil of the valleys is taken 
little by little to the mountainside and then, terraced 
and walled in, it farnishes an advance in the work and 
at the same time a stepping-stone for further progress. 
Year by year and generation by generation the work 
goes on till at last the scene of desolation yields to 
patient industry and even the very mountain-top blooms 
like the valley. In much the same way the Church 
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spread the monasteries of St. Benedict over every part 
of Europe. They became at once social centers, models 
for the country about in the arts of orderly living and 
schools for educational development. The policy gov- 
erning the Benedictine monastery was a democracy as we 
understand the word. There was universal suffrage in the 
choice of the governing authorities of the monasteries ; 
in the assemblies for the discussion of the affairs of 
the monastery, every monk had a part. The equal 
rights of every monk were guaranteed, not by an im- 
plicit understanding but by a written constitution, and 
every monk knew that back of him and his rights stood 
the might and majesty of the Catholic Church. 

There was not then in existence a single nation of 
the modern world; in fact the idea of nationality had 
not been born. In addition, the ancient traditions of 
civil government had been extinguished and its instru- 
mentalities destroyed. With the advent of the idea of 
nationhood to the minds of the leaders of the day, 
they set about the construction of civil institutions, not 
with the purpose of restoring the traditional devices, 
for the memory of them had been lost, but rather to 
reproduce in civil affairs the type of government which 
they had seen illustrated in the monasteries. The result 
was the Christian Commonwealth of the Middle Ages, 
called by a moderrf writer the greatest achievement of 
the race. If we may judge by its fruits, no such civil- 
ization as that of the Christian Commonwealth, has 
appeared in the world either before or since. It gave 
a Dante in literature, an Aquinas in philosophy, a 
Francis in social service, the gilds and the cathedral- 
builders in applied science and the arts. In the Christian 
Commonwealth privilege was abolished and an equality 
of opportunity secured. The son of the lowliest might 
go through the successive stages of equeiry, knight, 
count and ruler. The son of the humblest might rise, 
as he often did rise through the ranks of monk, priest, and 
bishop, to the Throne of the Fisherman. In the words 
of the greatest expounder of democracy of the age, 
Woodrow Wilson, “The Roman Catholic Church was 
then as it is now a great democracy. What kept gov- 
ernment alive during the Middle Ages was the constant 
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rise of sap from the bottom; from the rank and file of 
the great body of the people through the free channels 
of the priesthood.” 

THE CHuRCH THE SprinG or DEMocRACY. 

And the men of the ‘day had this fact, that their 
governments were democratic, often brought home to 
them with a force that arrested attention. When Henry 
of Germany was in the snows of Canossa, when Henry 
of England was in sack-cloth and ashes, when Philip 
of France was trembling in terror, was it merely a sym- 
bol that filled them with dread? Did they quail before 
a rod'painted to look like iron? No, they shuddered 
because they were renegades to the principles of de- 
mocracy, and they knew that there was a voice in Chris- 
tendom, mightier and nobler than the voice of any 
League of Nations, that could say to them: Because 
you have destroyed the natural rights of the people, be- 
cause you have not governed for the common welfare, 
then are your people no longer bound in their allegiance 
to you and loyalty to you may become a crime against 
the people. 

The philosophic writers of the Middle Ages learned 
their theories of government in the same school. The 
greatest mind of all times, Thomas Aquinas, the man 
who with one stroke of his giant intellect gave us a 
synthesis of the philosophy and learning of all preced- 
ing ages, has also handed down the philosophical ex- 
planation of the political basis for government, and the 
words are such that they might have come from the 
lips of Jefferson himself. When the Barons at Runny- 
mede, with a Roman cardinal at their head, wrung from 
a tyrant a Charter of Rights, they merely put in the 
form of a written compact what at that time was im- 
plicity accepted by every philosopher in the schools and 
through the schools had become part and parcel of the 
intellectual life of that day. 

But the Christian Commonwealth was destined not 
to last, and, the time came again, after the upheaval 
of the sixteenth century, when the doctrine of autocracy, 
the Divine right of rulers and the absolute State took 
their place in the mind of men. The Treaty of West- 
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phalia wrote again into the Common Law of Europe 
that the citizen had no right that the State was obliged 
to respect. 


Instantly, the Catholic Church took up the battle 
where she had left it 400 years before. The phil- 
osophic writers of the Church set out at once to put 
men’s minds right on the true principles of government. 
Bellarmine, Jesuit as he was, and Roman Cardinal as 
he was, sent forth the authoritative teaching of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Suarez, Jesuit also, took the pen from 
his hand and from that day forward no man can have 
an honest doubt as to where the Catholic Church stands 
on questions of government. They proclaimed in words 
that echoed through Europe that the source of authority 
in the State is the people; that government has no right 
except in the consent of the governed. Their words 
sank deep into the minds of men. Generation after gen- 
eration they became the intellectual food cf men who 
hated autocracy and they found their way into the writ- 
ings of every liberal-minded man. So vitalizing were 
their words that they burst all barriers of restraint and 
overleaped the seas, where in God’s good time they 
reached a race of men in a land that was unknown when 
Benedict and his school were forming Europe. Here 
beyond the Western Ocean, in our own land, God’s 
Providence marked the spot where those principles 
could be set in motion unhampered by the past. As 
Catholics then we can greet America, with honest pride 
in the past that she inherits, as the last word in Chris- 
tian democracy. Its origin and its source are clear to 
the point of evidence. Jefferson learned from Mon- 
tesquieu and Montesquieu from Suarez and’ Bellarmine. 
Suarez and Bellarmine learned from Aquinas and the 
Scholastics; the Schoolmen from the Benedictines; the 
Benedictines from the Catholic Church; and the Catholic 
Church from Christ. The lineage is complete and known 
in every generation and never once does the bend sin- 
ister cross a single line: Democracy as we know it is 
nothing less than the teachings of Christ applied to the 
science of government. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DISTINGUISHED SENATORS. 


Into the Senate of the United States, our friend may 
enter and feel at home. But he will be not only a 
Catholic Senator, but a Senator from Massachusetts 
and looked at from either angle, he will have glorious 
memories burning in his soul and spurring him on to 
action. A long line of distinguished men has Massa- 
chusetts in that body and they brought honor to her in the 
serving. Some of them rise unbidden to the mind and 
demand a word of recognition. We have just passed 
through the severest crisis of our existence as a nation 
and emerged from it crowned with glory. We have 
strangled the doctrine of an absolute State. We have 
sent an army of 2,000,000 men over 3,000 miles of ocean, 
an achievement that makes the military feats of the past 
seem puny. We have seen that army do work that reads 
like a romantic dream. We have seen every man of 
them animated by the same spirit, fired by the same 
ardor and on every occasion and in every circumstance, 
crying aloud to his companions in arms: the word of 
command is forward. We are amazed ourselves at 
what one year has accomplished. Whence came the 
driving force? It was because deep down in the souls 
of our people the idea of nationhood had been so em- 
bedded, that spurred on by our national consciousness, 
every ounce of energy and every last call of loyalty 
must be put forth when the nation called. And whence 
came this idea of nationhood that so deeply molded our 
people? It came especially from a historic day in the 
United States Senate when a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts rose in his place and, waving aside the slurs 
that had been cast on his State, proudly declared: “Mas- 
sachusetts, there she stands. She needs no encomium 
from me,” and then proceeded to show that we were 
a nation and not a voluntary compact of States, but a 
nation, one and inseparable forever. Then and there 
was published the declaration of war between the States 
which came only a quarter of a century later. From the 
idea of nationhood, that day proclaimed, the United 
States could go through the four long years of the Civil 
War and not only destroy the serpent of rebellion, but 
actually reunite the combatants again into one people. 
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With our national consciousness solidified by that trial 
by fire, we were ready for any emergency that might 
befall us in the growth of time. When we are dis- 
tributing the credit for the deeds of 1917 and 1918, let 
us not forget the foundation work laid deep and true by 
the hand of a mighty Senator from Massachusetts, 
Daniel Webster. 

Later on the principles of democracy had to be re- 
affirmed against those who would limit them to a certain 
class. If today we can face the world with a clear 
conscience because all men of all colors have equal rights 
with us, let us remember that it was again the soul of 
Massachusetts that spoke the words by the lips of Sum- 
ner. In our own day and generation, democracy had 
to be once more defended in the house of its friends 
and again it was a Senator from Massachusetts that 
roused the nation to warn them of the danger. He 
seemed at the time to go down in defeat, but it was 
really the triumph of failure. We know now, what he 
did not live to see, that the nation, confronted with a 
policy of imperialistic autocracy, could not turn her 
back upon the past. Today we send greetings to the 
nascent democracy of the distant Isles of the Pacific, 
and we bid them remember that the man who upheld 
their cause and defended their rights was a Senator 
from Massachusetts, George Frisbie Hoar. 

SENATOR WaALSH’s OPPORTUNITY. 

Our distinguished alumnus now goes to take his thtice 
in that august body, with traditions such as we have 
spoken of, forming his spiritual inheritance, and with 
the memory of the grandeur of his predecessors surging 
in his soul. He can do so with supreme confidence. 
He has no apology to make for the content of the con- 
victions he brings from the past, either spiritual or polit- 
ical. A few years since, a new member of the French 
Academy was welcomed by one of the Ancients in these 
words: “We are the guardians of a dream, but the 
noblest and most beautiful dream in history.” We can 
apply to him the same words. He now becomes also 
the guardian of one of the noblest dreams cf the race: 
“of government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 
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The next six years are forecast as a period of recon- 
struction, but the future need give him no concern. 
Catholic principles have twice reconstructed the whole 
of Europe, and portions of Europe, times without num- 
ber. Questions will no doubt come forward that will 
try men’s souls and search their hearts, but of one thing 
we are absolutely certain, and we can give an assurance 
of it to Massachusetts and to the nation, that there will 
be a Senator from Massachusetts who will weigh every 
question in the scales of democracy. There will be a 
Senator from Massachusetts with whom the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence will not be a set 
of “glittering generalities,” who will form his judgments 
by the acid test: “Does this measure promote the in- 
violable rights of equal, self-governing citizens?” On 
the answer to that question, we know that one vote 
will always depend, and that vote will be cast by David 
I. Walsh. 


The Church and Popular Education 
F. J. Corper. 
Reprinted from “Australia.” 


N the course of an educational debate a short time 
| ago, a prominent rationalist made known his opposi- 
tion to the Catholic claims by means of the argument 
that “Whenever and wherever clericalism has had con- 
trol of education, the mass of the people have been kept 
in a state of deplorable ignorance.” It would be a great 
point in favor of his assertion if it were true, but it hap- 
pens to be false. Anyone who knows anything about 
either the Catholic Church or about education must know 
it to be false ; what, then, are we to think of the rational- 
ist? It will be well to leave him out of consideration for 
the present, and just set down a few random facts on 
the services rendered to popular education by the Catho- 
lic Church as a whole, and by her clergy as individuals. 
At the time when Christianity was founded, it would 
have been impossible to speak of “popular” education 
with any truth behind the statement; all pre-Christian 
States were based upon slavery. In the reign of Claudius, 
A. D. 50, we read that the Roman State consisted of 
20,832,000 slaves, as against only 6,900,000 freemen. 
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Such a system as this was unthinkable to Christianity, 
and with the growth of the Church it had to disappear. 
Its disappearance is described by G. K. Chesterton in a 
superb metaphor: 

Aristotle and the pagan sages had regarded the slave as 
a tool, an axe to cut wood or whatever wanted cutting. The 
Church did not denounce the cutting; but she felt as if she 
were cutting glass with a diamond. She was haunted by 
the memory that the diamond is so much more precious 
than the glass. So Christianity could not settle down into 
the pagan simplicity that the man was made for the work, 


when the work was so much less immortally momentous 
than the man. 


When they gained their freedom these slaves became 
eligible for the highest posts for which education could 
fit them, and in the year 221 one of them, Callixtus, was 
actually made Pope. 

The teachers of the people were mainly monks, and 
foremost amongst them those of the Benedictine Order. 
The inspiring motto of these men was: “Laborare est 
orare,’ which means: “To work is to pray”; by their 
industry they founded over 7,000 schools in Europe, and 
valuable MSS. of their making are to be seen all over 
the world today. It must not be thought that these 
schools were confined to a few. We have, for example, 
the canon of the Third General Council of Constanti- 
nople (680), which commanded priests in all country 
places to establish schools. In 813 a decree was issued 
from Metz, exhorting parents to send their children to 
the schools in the monasteries, or in the houses of the 
parish clergy. The Synod of Orléans (800) had ordered 
the parochial clergy to “teach little children with the 
greatest kindness, receiving no compensations, save the 
voluntary offerings of parents.” 

Nowhere was there greater educational activity than 
in Ireland. In spite of the fact that the cost of text- 
books, executed in manuscript, was what we should call 
enarmous, these schools were free, and contained up to 
7,000 scholars. For centuries scholars from all over 
Europe went to Ireland to join the schools there, while 
thousands of Irishmen carried the blessings of learning 
up and down the length and breadth of Europe. Mon- 
talembert writes: 


Ireland was regarded by all Christian Europe as the prin- 
cipal seat of learning and piety. In the shelter of her num- 
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berless monasteries, crowds of missionaries, doctors, and 
preachers were educated; architecture, carving, metallurgy 
were successfully cultivated, without speaking of music, 
which continued to flourish both among the learned and 
among the people. 


Popular education was not maintained without diffi- 
culties. The buildings were often attacked by fire, and 
the people themselves were not free from barbarian in- 
vasions. The learnéng achieved by some of the monks 
was enormous, and these, let it be remembered, often 
came from the poorest classes. Of the Venerable Bede, 
Montalembert records: “He wrote at pleasure in prose 
and verse, in Anglo-Saxon and Latin. Far from con- 
fining himself to theology, he wrote with success upon 
astronomy and meteorology, physics and music, philo- 
sophy and geography, arithmetic and rhetoric, grammar 
and versification. He thus penetrated, with a bold and 
unswerving step, into all the paths then open to the human 
intelligence.” It is pleasing to record also the profound 
interest taken in the education of their people by such 
powerful Kings as Charlemagne and Alfred the Great. 

Upon this solid foundation was built the wonderful, 
educated democracy which flourished between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries. Two remarkable illustra- 
tions of the depth of medieval knowledge are given by 
Thorold Rogers in his lectures in “The Economic Inter- 
pretation of History.” “You have all of you seen,” he 
writes, “many of those wonders of medieval art-poems 
in stone—the great cathedrals and churches of this coun- 
try, indeed of Western Europe. In most cases, the archi- 
tects of these marvellous works are unknown, for the 
very sufficient reason that they were designed by work- 
men.” Further on, he points out that bailiffs’ accounts 
were nearly always written out in Latin, and he remarks, 
“The English bailiff, generally a small farmer, often a 
serf, must have been at least bi-lingual.” I wonder how 
many small“farmers of today are at least by-lingual,” or 
how many workmen of today could design a cathedral? 

“Surely,” one thinks, on reading the above, “the com- 
mon people in the Middle Ages must have been better 
educated than many people today—or, at least, of half-a- 
century ago.” Such a conclusion has already been formed 
by a Protestant, Mr. Arthur Leach, in his “English 
Schools at the Reformation”: “At least in the later Mid- 
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dle Ages the smallest town, and even the larger villages, 
possessed schools where a boy might learn to read and 
acquire the first rudiments of ecclesiastical Latin, while 
in very remote and thinly-populated regions he would 
never have had to go very far from home to find a regu- 
lar grammar school.” ‘Then come some figures: “The 
contrast between one grammar school to every 5,625 per- 
sons, and that presented by the Schgols’ Inquiry Report 
(1867) of 1 to every 23,750, is not very flattering to our- 
selves.” It is not; nor can it be very gratifying to mod- 
ernistic pride to learn that a bigger proportion of the 
population of Europe attended medieval universities than 
attend universities today. It need scarcely be said that 
at this time all education was clerically guided and con- 
trolled ; the universities had their charters granted directly 
from the Holy See. 

The Reformation and, later, the growth of irreligion, 
proved some check to the Church’s activity in Europe. 
But her gallant missionaries went abroad, teaching and 
instructing the natives of America, Mexico, and the 
Indies. The Church, however, was by no means dead in 
Europe. Her clergy were the most educated men of the 
age, and were in the forefront of all scientific investiga- 
tions that would prove of advantage to the people. And 
if we want to know whether the priests neglected the 
people or not, we have only to remember the “hedge- 
schools” of Ireland. There the education of Catholic 
children was prohibited by penal laws, but, in the words 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy, this is what happened: 

On the highway and on the hillside, in ditches and behind 
hedges, in the precarious shelter of the ruined walls of some 
ancient abbey, or under the roof of a peasant’s cabin, the 
priests set up schools, and taught the children of their race. 
With death as the penalty of their daring—a penalty too 
often paid—they gave to the children of their persecuted 
faith that precious mental food which triumphantly 
thwarted the efforts of the Government to brutalize and 
degrade the Irish Catholics off the face of the earth. In 
those “hedge-schools,” as they were called in scorn, the 
principles of religion, of morality, and of patriotism were 
kept alive, and those elements of education, which are the 
very life-blood of national existence, freely dispensed. 
Eagerly as it was given it was no less eagerly sought for. 
The readiness of the priests to teach was only equaled by 
the readiness of the people to be taught. The proudest 
place of honor in Irish history belongs to those hedge- 
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schools, and their heroic teachers. But for them the na- 
tional cause and the national existence would have withered 
away under the blighting curse of the penal laws. From 
those hedge-schools came some of the brightest ornaments 
of modern Irish history. 


As soon as these laws were lifted, bands of noble men 
and women consecrated their lives to the work of educat- 
ing the people of the country. Ignatius Rice founded 
the Irish Christian Brothers in 1802, Miss Nano Nagle 
founded the Presentation Nuns, Miss Mary Aikenhead 
set up the Sisters of Charity (1812), and Miss Catherine 
McAuley instituted the Sisters of Mercy (1831). This 
is not the place to give lists of statistics; let it merely be 
understood that in the last century the members of these 
and other orders—all under clerical approbation and 
sometimes clerical control—have given the blessings of 
education to millions of children. Every nation in 
Europe, and every country in the world, has been served 
by these teaching Orders. Australia has been fortunate 
enough to secure representatives of many of them, and 
she has added to their list an organization entirely her 
own, the Sisters of St. Joseph. In the islands of the 
Pacific by far the greatest amount of education has been 
established by Catholic missionaries. Let us just men- 
tion the figures for a few of the islands, which were col- 
lected some ten years ago: 

New Caledonia... 45 schools Tonga Islands... 20: schools 
Samoa Islands...101 schools Philippine Islands, 3,000 


47 schools schools (with 515,000 chil- 
New Hebrides.... 24 schools dren in attendance). 


It is with feelings of just pride that Catholics can 
point to these evidences of interest in education on the 
part of their Church. And, without wishing to be offen- 
sive, we may ask, “Has rationalism ever achieved any- 
thing in the matter of popular education at all com- 
parable with this?’ The answer to this question is a 
distinct negative, but we may press the attack further, 
an assert that rationalism has, by its actions, been an 
enemy to the cause of popular education. For when the 
Freethinkers gained control of Portugal ten years ago, 
one of the very first things they did was to drive out of 
the country all the teaching Jesuits. Further, in 1904, 
the atheistical and rationalist French Government closed 
14,414 clerical schools; one result of this was that three 
years later France had only one million childrén at school, 


instead of 1,600,000 as in 1904. 








Newman’s Characteristics 
From the London “Spectator.” 


Newman’s great literary characteristics, which place 
him in the very forefront of English authors—his force, 
his fancy, his oratorical rush upon his opponent—are not 
to be looked for in the “Apologia,” or in the “Essay on 
Development,” or in the “History of the Arians,” or even 
in the “Parochial Sermons”’—things of beauty, cold 
beauty, as those are; but in the books he has written since 
his mind has swung at ease in the anchorage of Rome, 

since he cast off the restraints of an awkward attitude: 
* in his “Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England” ; in his “Lectures on Anglican Difficulties” ; in 
his three books on “University Teaching”; in his ‘“‘Ser- 
mons to Mixed Congregations”; in his “Discussions and 
Arguments.” 

The contrast between the Anglican and the Catholic 
writer is enormous. It is like the meeting of great 
waters. The one restrained, at times uneasy, eminently 
unpopular, remote from the trodden paths of feeling; the 
other, exuberant though never redundant, triumphant 
sometimes almost to the pitch of boisterousness, sweeps 
along, marshaling his forces, polishing his epigrams, and 
making his appeals, no longer to the scholar and theolo- 
gian and prim church-goer, but to the man in the street— 
the rank and file of humanity. 

“The Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England” is apparently a light-hearted book, written in 
tremendous spirits, bubbling over with fun—decorated 
with countless fancies—yet what was the task it set itself 
to perform? Nothing less than this: to roll back the great 
Protestant tradition of the court, the law, of society and 
literature; to remove whole mountains of prejudice; to 
cleanse the Protestant mind of all the slimy traces of 
slander; to shiver in pieces the prejudices of centuries; 
and to let the old Faith of Englishmen stand forth as a 
body of doctrine, and rule of life, which . . . is not 
directly responsible for every crime in the calendar. What 
a task! Protestants though we are, we can scarcely for- 
bear to cheer. The mastery displayed by Dr. Newman ir 
grappling with it is beyond praise and without precedent. 
He is all that Burke is, and genuinely playful besides. He 
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successfully conceals the prodigious effort he is making, 
and the enormous importance of the verdict for which he 


is striving. An abler book it would be impossible to 
name. 





Lives of the Saints; Catholic 
Biography 
It has been thought more practical in this section of 
the book-list to tabulate the lives of the Saints by indi- 
cating the name of the Saint first and then the name of 
the author of the life. 
Agnes, St.: 


SNE EOS FA .cs «x had cin neue poke Benziger, $0.75 
Allen, Cardinal : 


Pitman, $6.00 
Allies, Thomas W.: 
Mary H. Allies iger, $1.35 
Aloysius Gonzaga, St.: 
Martindale, The Rev. C 
Christ’s Cadets’) Benziger, $0.45 
Meschler, The Rev. M., S. J Herder, $1.50 
Thompson, Edward H Kenedy, $0.75 
Alonzo Rodriguez, St.: 
Goldie, The Rev. Benziger, $2.75 
Alphonsus de Liguori, St.: 
Berthe, The Rev. A., C. SS. R Benziger, $2.00 
Mullock, The Rt. Rev. J. T Kenedy, $0.75 
Rotours, Barondes: 
Rotours, Baroz des: . oi... cece bin Benziger, $1.25 
Ambrose, St.: 
Broglie, de (Saints Series) .. Benziger, $1.25 
Angelina de Marsciano, Blessed: 
Montgomery, Mrs. ...........s000 Benziger, $0.95 
Anselm, St.: 
Notre Dame Series Herder, $1.50 
Rule, Martin (2 Vols.)......... Kegan Paul, $5.00 
Anthony of Padua, St.: 
C. M. Antony (in Lives of the Friar 
Saints Series) Longmans, $0.75 
Dirks, The Rev. Kenedy, $0.75 
Lepitre (Saints Series) Benziger, $1.20 
Ward, The Rev. T. F Benziger, $0.50 
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Apostle of Ceylon, The (Joseph Vaz) : 

Cate. Pi Fe Ue SE Oe oa SE Benziger, $0.60 
Arsenius, The Rev. F., O. S. M.: 

Devas, The Rev. D., O. F. M Benziger, $1.15 
Augustine, St. : 

Bertrand, Louis Appleton, $2.50 

Burton, The Rev. F., C. M ; Benziger, - 65 

Brou, The Rev. A 

Hatzfeld, A. (Saints Series) = : 

Moriarty, The Rt. Rev. P., O.S. A....Kenedy, $0.75 

Notre Dame Series Herder, $1.50 
Baronius, Cardinal: 

Kerr, Lady A...............Art & Book Co., $1.70 
Baldinucci, Blessed A., S. J.: 

Goldie, The Rev. F., S. } Benziger, $2.25 
Benedict, St. : 

Gregory the Great, St Benziger, $0.75 

Lechner, The Rt. Rev., O. S. B Benziger, $1.90 
Berchmans, St. John: 

Goldie, The Rev. F., S. J Benziger, $2.25 
Bernard, St.: 

Gasquet, Cardinal Benziger, $0.95 

Ratisbonne, The Abbé Kenedy, $0.75 
Barat, The Ven. M. L. S.: 

Religious of the Sacred Heart Benziger, $4.00 
Baylon, St. Pascal: 

Staniforth, The Rev. O.,O. S. F. C..Benziger, $1.35 
Billiart, The Ven. Julie: . 

Sister of Notre Dame Benziger, $0.50 
Bonaventure, St.: 

Costelloe, The Rev. L., O. F. M....Longmans, $1.00 

PE iM on xe iss caw ete ae ete aN Benziger, $1.00 
Borgia, St. Francis: 

CHP PLE, 6. Steg eee cas ee Benziger, $2. 4 

Martindale in “Captains of Christ”... $0.70 
Bosco, The Ven.: 

Bonetti, The Rev. G., S. C Benziger, $3.40 

Martin, Lady (Trans.)............. « $0.95 
Bridget of Sweden, St.: 

Partridge, F. J Benziger, $2.25 

OR MM 6 ovina cive ade cmaw ew be $1.25 
Bridgett, The Rev. T. H., C. SS. R.: 

Ryder, The Rev. C., C.. SS. R Benziger, $1.50 








